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documentation o£ ..the scope of . connections .to x the 
Korean governmeiit’ arid its CIA. ! 

This contrasts with the South Korean gdvernment’s 
' consistent rilaiiri . that. ^Park; has neyer had an official 
connection. Park himself' .said last! week in Seoul 
that his activities ' in a the ( United States, which in- 
eluded entertaining and making ’“campaign com 
tributions” to members of Congress, were done solely 
as a private businessman. 

Taking them chronologically, The Post findings 
show that- . .■ . - 4 . r - ' 

• Tongsun Park, in I960, was the chairman of a 
Korean government-sanctioned student group in 
Seoul that received a grant from the Asia Founda- 
tion, at the time a money conduit of the American 

cia.. - - : - cwfWiMi • ' 4 ■ : 

• Tongsun Park, in .1962, helped with prepara- 
tions and ‘ participated in the Visit to the United 
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reason] to know' as far back as ithie ; early 1960s .that. , . 
Tongsun. Park, a central figure] in investigations' of 
South Korean influence?buying ! on,: Capitol Hill, had 
ties with the Korean CIA. " ' 4 

An American CIA station . chief in Seoul who met 
him frequently said he regarded Park as , an impor- 
tant “agent of influence.” 4, 

In addition to Park’s official 'Korean role, he had 
at least: circumstantial, ties with: the -American CIA 
through his prominent ; membership in two student. 

groups. Sr ; 4'4.,j4'. • '4? ■ ' . ; 1 - : 

Justice Department and congressional investiga- 
tors, as part of their inquires into the Korean lob- 
bying effort, have been trying to determine what 
the American CIA knew about the campaign and 
what it told law enforcement authorities about it. 

A Washington Post investigation, based on private 



TONGSUN PARK 
, called “agent of influence' 



] — • PARK, From A1 

j States by The founder and first di- 
| .rector of the Korean CIA. The visit 
j was coordinated by the American CIA. 

( ':«.«• Tongsun Park, in 1964, became an ; 

• incorporator, director and president 
, of an international anti-Communist 
i -youth organization based in Washing- - 
i -ton, which had circumstantial links to 
! -the American CIA. 

' nj >• Tongsun Park, from at least 1969 
-to 1973, was in contact with the Amer- 
I iSanCIA station chief in Seoul, with } \ 
! Whom he maintained a highly visible 
[ .^party-going social friendship that was 
j .regarded as enhancing Park’s prestige 
i With his own government. This rela- 
j tionship, by some accounts, survived a 
■■ 'direct order by the U.S. Ambassador, - 
1 Philip C. Habib, to his staff to termi- 
i hate all contact with Park. 

! Tongsuii Park, in 1969, was receiv- 
J trig cabled instructions from a senior 
, official on President Park Chung 
' : Hee’s staff — instructions which, at 
least once, were coordinated with the 
head of the KCIA, Lee Hu Rak. 
f:lt is not clear what the formal or 
legal responsibilities are for the intel- 
ligence agencies to share such infor- 
; mation with other segments of gov- 
eminent, executive and legislative. 
Many highly placed persons in -both 
'branches who accepted PaTik’s lavish 
■ hospitality and/or campaign c'ontribu- 
’ tions, have told federal investigators 
! that no one ever alerted them to the 
fget that Park was anything other 
than a gregarious, ambitious rice mer- 
chant with Perle lVtes'ta asptratiuns.- 

Some accepted contributions that 
would have been legal coming from a 
resident alien businessman but .would 
be illegal coming from the agent of a 
foreign government. 

In an interview with The Washing- 
ton Post last week,, the' new director 
. g’f'the American CIA, Adm. Stansfield 
Turner, declined either to confirm or 
' to' deny that “anybody in the CIA 
fSiew Park to be an agent of influ- 
ence.” The only comment he would 
make, he said, was that “I have been 
'assured that all of the relevant infor- 
i action, the CIA had on Park or KCIA . 

: activities was passed to appropriate 
authorities in the executive branch of 
. our government.” 

" The CIA has been “fully coopera- 
' live” with investigators seeking infor- 
mation, Turner said, although some 
’data might have been withheld at var-. 
mvis times because “people’s lives 
ifgte at stake.” It is “part of our ethic 
not to disclose sources,” he said. 

Turner said he did not know if the 
' CIA had any legal or formal responsi- 
bilities to pass along information on 
Park, but added: “I would think it’s 
common sense.” 

Turner did not deny that American 
• ,-CIA agents “knew Tongsun Park on a 
< §jpal .basis.” But^he. had .been- as- r 
v gwed, he said, “that there' is no con- - 
■ Section between ^Tongsun. .. Parle and 
ggg, CIA, -of . the 'OnTted: States W . no 



llgmu^comiecauii, nut. a woriung re- 

g^rn'errdld not say: precisely ' when 
•ggP^AMd' passed along information 
^^>ark or to whom. An; aide, asked to ' 
bk the records, reported, the ..next 
that- “there, is no real' definite 

> when information was passed, be- 

SBbs e it was being passed continu- 
*“J»y whenever we became aware of 
HE!®, ■ • 

JSfe added: “It was passed in a vafi-s- , 
Ss&jr.of ways and this was. done several 
^ghes when it was requested.” ■ , : 

J He declined 1 to say whether the 
(passing along of information on Park 
‘whs something that commenced years 
‘ago or only recently. “I don’t -know if 
fi w:§ .have dates,” he said. “And even if ' 
‘w&did, I don’t know if we would tell 
.(you.” 

/ According to some accounts in the 
Jphgt, CIA officials at the Langley,' Va. 

, (headquarters have produced only 
; ;,*sR|tehy biographical data on Park 
.jWhgn queried by other government , 
tagencies. In 1975, when the Justice 
jTJepartment first began its inquiry 
|into Park’s activities, an FBI agent 
iwihp asked to see any files the CIA 
Jnji|ht have on Park was given little 
(more than a folder of old newspaper - 
(dippings from society page coverage 
[of his parties. 

j! i! Earlier, in- 1971, the State Depart- ’ 
l^ejlt’s Korea desk officer, Don Ra- 
‘nard, asked for a CIA briefing on 
tPark and all* that was known about 
think Ranard made the request be- 
|cause FBI agents had come to him in 
riheir -investigations of Park’s friend, 
aofin'er Rep. Cornelius Gallagher (D- 

I “The CIA didn’t seem to have much 
lon-.'him,” Ranard recalled, “where he 
'-■(went to school, the fact that he had 
Joiice been arrested . on some kind of 
{minor thing — a traffic accident or 
isomeihing.” . 

J . It was John (Jocko) Richardson, the 
[American CIA station chief in Seoul, 



who identified Park as an “agent of 
influence.” 

“That’s our jargon for something 
the British started in World War II,” 
Richardson said in a telephone call 
from his retirement home in Mexico. 
“We had a feeling he was not just an 
ROK [Republic of Korea] CIA agent, 
but reported higher to someone in the 
government,” .' , 1 " - ‘ 

The identity of . the person to whom 
Park reported “remained . a mystery” 
to him, Richardson said. 

Copies of cables in the possession of 
The- Washington Post indicate that 
Tongsun Park, at least during one pe- 
riod in 1969, was getting some operat- 
ing instructions from Dr. Dong Shik 
Shin, senior economic secretary to 
President Park Chung Hee in the ;J 

■ Blue House, the presidential resi- 
dence: - v " 

A source close to Tongsun Park 
used the word “debriefing” to-, dee. 
scribe the regular session - Park had 
each ; time-he visited Seoul during that 
time/Richardson said.he preferred to 
“say just that I had a friendly: conver- .- 
sation with .him -frequently, from, time 
to time.” • " ' '- ';-i - 

. Richardson said that he entertained 
'Park at parties in his home and went, ! 
in turn, to parties Park gave for visit- 

- ing American dignitarie*. ; 

.•One party Richardson recalled at- 

: tending was given by Park for then- 

1 Rep. Richard , Hanna . (D-Calif;). An- - 
other was in honor of Rep. Gallagher. 
Rain men are now prime targets nr 
both the Justice Department ana 
House Standards of Official Conduct 
Committeeli^vestigations. r 

Richardson conceded that his pres- 
ence at these affairs w as obviously 
helpful to Park in impressing Korean 
officials. - ' 

Asked what he got out of the rela- 

■ tionship or -how the CIA benefited, - 

Richardson replied: “That’s . a good 

question.” \ : • . 

Park has a, close American friend in 
Washington who. served both as an 
agent of the FBI and later as a CIA 
“agent- of influence” in Latin Amer- 

- ica. His cover, like Park’s, was that of 
an international businessman. 

“I had tea with Tongsun in London 
two months ago/’ the friend told The 
Washington Post last week. “He is be- 
wildered by what has happened. He 
said to me: ‘What did I ever do except 
try to help my country exactly the 
same way you helped your country 
when you worked for the CIA? I 
could understand if the American 
public suddenly found out I was spy- 
ing for the Russians, why they would 
be upset. But Korea is an ally.’ ” 

As recently as July, 1975, Park was 
using a Korean ’ government diplo- 
matic tax exemption number, accord- 
ing to a Waldorf Astoria hotel bill 





PROGRAM FCR DIRECTOR JOW FIL KIM 
FOR OCTOBER 28, 1962 



REMARKS 



ACTIVITIES 



Ssifee with Mr. Jack. Evans(Executive Secry 1 of American Indj- 
'•.pendent Oil 'Marketers)" at residence: Dir, Amb.. Min., SI Ki: 
luncheon with Senator Towers, Mr. .Isaac Levine(Life.. 

Magbsine Staff ’Writer), Dr." Straus-Hupd(Prof essor)y 
and two other guest3 at residence. Host: Dir. Kim. . 

.Dir. Kim,. Amb. Chung, Min. Kim, Mr. SI Kim, Kr. 

Tong Sun Park*,. ; 

Depart for Smithonian Institute 

Dir. Kim, Amb. Chung, Min. Kim, Hr, loon, Chun, 

SI Kim, Counselor loon. 

Visit Smithonion Institute " • 

popart, iiia institute for Mount Vernon 

.r.rriv--: ii.ci'ncn ■ - - • ■ _ 



1200-1230 



1230-1130 



1500-1600 



Visit Mount Vernon 



1610-1730 



Arrive. Residence 



Depart for General: Hggr.uder,' s' home 

Dinner "by Gen Magruder in. honor of ■ 
Dir. Kim ' ! s ' ' . 



"Dir. Kim, Amb. 4' Mrs. Chung 
' CSI;Kii). ' • , ' 



Page of Kim Jong Fils ’62 








■■■■■' -:v.; 



In 1974 Kim Sang In, or “Steve” Kim, left, then KCIA by Tongsun Park. With him in the 

. * • »*• : *1 4-^ frxi- Kirt.h- Thomson. then a secretary m now-retired House Speaker 



station chief in Mexico, flew to Washington for a birth- 
day party for Thomas P. (Tip) O’Neill Jr. (D-Mass.) hosted 



Thomson, then a secretary in now-retired House Speaker 
Carl Albert’s office, and Rep. Lester L. Wolff (D-N.Y.). 






made out to “Tongsun Park, Korean ■ 
Consulate General.” 

An official for the hotel credit of- 
fice said that Park would have had to } 
produce a valid diplomatic identifica- j 
tion — we are very strict.” 

A former employee who paid Park’s 
bills, said use of the tax exemption 
number stopped suddenly that sum- 
mer, shortly after news accounts of 
Park’s lobbying activities appeared. 
“We were told to. stop, that he wasn’t 
the Korean Consulate General any- 
more,” the former aide said. 

Published stories about Park, have 
left the impression that he was a stu- 
dent playboy at Georgetown Univer-. 
sity in the late 1950s and early 1960s, 
taking seven years to graduate 137th 
m a class of. 138. , * , , . , ,, „ 

In reality. Park was not even livihgp 
in the United States during two cru- 
cial years of that period. Suspended 
from Georgetown for “academic def% • 
cfencies,” he returned to, Seoul in 
I960. , ? „ ‘ _ 

' Although he was working on gotfljV' 
ernment-sanctioned student/, projects : 
during the time of the historic | 
“Student Revolution”^.' which ousted j. 
President Syngman Hhee, there is. a j 
dispute as to whether . Park played, a ’ 
role in it. ' ' f. . 

He remained in Korea until after 
May, 1961, when the “Young Colonels 
coup d’etat” brought military inari 
Park Chung Hee into power. 

By the time Park returned to 
ucSTsCtOWIx ill luC faii Cl ISoi iO I"c~ 
sume his studies at the Edmund 
Walsh School of Foreign Service, he 
had, according to a knowledgeable 
American source, apparently made j 
some powerful friends among'the men j 
closest to the newly proclaimed Presi- . 
dent. Park Chung Hee. 

These included: 

• Kim Jong Pil, whose credentials 
include the fact that he is. married to 
President Park’s niece, that he was 
one of the small group of colonels, 
who backed Park in the revolution : 
and that he founded the Korean Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency and became 
its first director in 1961. 

• Kim Dong Hwan, a military ' 
school classmate of President Park’s 
and another one of the colonels, who 
became the first KCIA station chief in 
Washington in 1961. 

• Chung II Kwon, who became Ko- 
rea’s ambassador to- Washington in 
1961 and remains Tongsun Park’s 
close friend and mentor in diplomatic 
and business dealings. 

Before a year had passed, Tongsun 
Park was helping to plan Kim Jong 
Pil’s first visit, to Washington as head 
of the KCIA in October, 1962. 

A telegraphed invitation sent out by 
Ambassador Chung on that occasion 
to a “limited few” Washington' YIPs 
for a “buffet dinner, and discussion” 
on Oct. 24 with Kim Jong Pil in- 
formed invitees that “my good friend 



Tongsun Park . . . helped make all ar- 
v rangements for anti-Communist lead- 
ers in this country to meet director ! 
Kim.” 

Kim J ong Pil’s 1962 visit was coordi- - 
nated by American CIA operatives, 
according to two itineraries — one ih 
English and the other in Korean— 
which have been made available to 
The Washington Post. * 

American CIA agents are identified 
in, several places , as escort officers. In 
Florida, the KCIA director was enter- 
tained at one of the CIA “safehouses” 
which had been set up all over the 
state because of the Cuban crisis. 

The English copy of Kim Jong Pil’s 
itinerary, according to a penciled no- 
tation at the top of the page, belonged 
to a “Mr. Campen.” 

Campen has been identified by for- 
mer State Department and CIA asso- 
ciates as Kenneth Campen, .who was 
the Ho. 2 CIA, agent in the TT.S. em- 
bassy in Seoul at the time. He eventu- 
ally left that Job, friends said, to. go to 
. work for the KCIA. ./, 

! Campen, according to the Kim Jong 
Pil itinerary which was printed in Ko- 
rean, was part of his traveling entou- 
rage .in tjiis country. , v ... ; 

Both itineraries mention Tongsun ; :> 
Park. In addition to the buffet which 
. the ambassador credited; Park with 
planning, Park also attended an exclu- 
sive luncheon on Oct. 30, with Kim 
Tong Pil and 11 persons at the Kor 
rean embassy, according to Campen’s 
copy of the itinerary. 

Sen. John G.‘ Tower (R-Tex.) was 
listed as the ranking American. The 
Koreans were listed as “Director Kim, 

Amb. Chung, Minister Kim, Mr. S. I. 

Kim and Mr. Tong Sun Park.” 

S. I. Kim was Kim Sang In, _ or 
“Steve” Kim, who was Kim Jong Pil’s 
'translator. Steve Kim, according to 
' U.S. diplomatic and intelligence 
sources, served for many years as the 
chief liaison officer between the 
KCIA and the American CIA. 

in recent years, Steye Kim served 
as KCIA station chief in Mexico City 
and was frequently in Washington to 
attend parties Tongsun Park gave for 
VIPs in 1974 and 1975. 

Kim’s brother-in-law, B.Y. Lee, be- 
i came Park’s . principal Korean aide 
here in Pacific Development Corp., 

' the K Street holding company which 
Park used /for his U.S. : -business deal- 
ings. Lee is now undergoing extensive 
enterrogation by investigators for 
both, the Justice Department and. the 
House c6mmittee. “He’s talking, ’’/one 
. . source said, •‘‘but he isn’t telling us 
. much.” , ' , 

Kim, who was summoned home to 
^ Seoul after he was identified last year 
by The Washington Post, is viewed in 
-.'intelligence circles' as “an intermedi- 
ary . . . a message carrier” between 
Park and the KCIA and Seoul. 

... No identification' or explanation for 



: Tongsun Park’s presence -at the 196?/ 
luncheon was glyeii in either the Eng- 
" lish ' or the Korean’ itinfer aries. ; Accord- 
ing to the age he gave in his school 
records and, elsewhere, Park .was '26 
. years old at that tiine. . ■ ’ 

At least ope American CIA official 
; . familiar with the Kim Jong Pil visit is 
skeptical that his colleagues hack in 
Washington would have allowed Tong- 
sun Park to participate with such high 
visibility without/, .knowing all about ■ 
him in advance, j : 

“It would be illogical to assume oth- 
erwise,” said Peer 'De Silva, who was 
the U.S; station chief for the CIA in 
Seoul in 1961 when Park Chung Hee 
took power. • . 

’ According to De Silva, his superiors 
in Washington “knew virtually noth- 
ing about park fchung Hee and Kim. 
Jong ipil and the other ‘Young Colo- 
nels’ involved in the coup. 

“They came down out of the trees, 
as far as Washington was concerned,” 
he recalled, “stinking of kimchee and 
eating With their fingers. Washington 
thought they were ail Communists, 



particularly Park Chung Hee. He was 
1 one of five brothers, one of whom was 
; a North Korean Communist general. 

“I spent months trying to prove to 
Washington’s satisfaction that park 
Chung Hee was not the brother who 
was the North Korean Communist 
general,” De Silva said. “They kept 
asmrig us: uAy you-kncw-crny oi these 
colonels, have you ever played golf 
with them, tennis with them, had 
lunch with them, played , bridge with 
them.?” ... . . 

De Silva, who left , Seoul , in July, 
1962, said that those in charge at the 
CIA in Washington were watching 
Kim Jong Pil’s upcoming visit that 
October “with great interest.” , Kim 
Jong Pil was at that time, 'De Silva 
said, pressuring the American CIA for. 

• assistance in funding and organizing 
the newly formed Korean CIA. 

De Silva does , not recall knowing 
Tongsun Park in Seoul, “although I, 
must have, in view of what I have - 
since learned about his hanging 
around the embassy and going to em- 
bassy parties.” 

“In retrospect,” De :. Silva, said, 
“Tongsun Park would appear to have 
had many assets that would have at- 
tracted the attention of the new gov- 
ernment after the 1961 coup. 

“Few of the young colonels could 
speak English, 'including Park Chung 
■ Hee,” De Silva said. , / • ' 

“They didn’t know how to use 
knives and forks, they were very un- 
comfortable in social situations ... 
they were, reluctant to go to parties, 
even at the American ambassador’s 
residence.” 

He added: 

“Along comes Tongsun Park, .fluent 
in English, graceful in all the Emily 





Tlie cover of 1965 leaflet shows Tongsun Park, seated at left, in South Korea during signing of declaration of common cause with a Seoul-sponsored group 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY INTERNATIONAL YOUTH FEDERATION. FOR FREEDOM 

3125 CHAIN BRIDGE RD 'NW’WASHDC 

I HAVE THE HONOR TO INVITE YOU TO COCKTAIL RECEPTION FOR DIRECTOR 
| OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY OF “KOREA HONORABLE JONG Pit 
.KIM AT. MY RESIDENCE 2S3S MCGILL TERRACE NORTHWEST' WEDNESDAY 



AND MY. GOOD FRIEND MR. TOHGSUN PARK HAVE HADE ’ ALL ARRANGEMENTS 
FO^ ANTT ^ntlMlfur'cy t r.Anr^rr ’••i 

' . *- . - . r.l'w *' 0 . m£ET KIRECTOK . 

KIM. I EARNESTLY HOPS' YOU . HILL BE ABLE TO ATTEND. RSVR SOCIAL. 



SECRETARY KOREAN EMBASSY WASHINGTON DC 
AMBASSADOR CHUNG. . t : felt 
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^'tavitaUon sent in 1962 b y Atnbaasador Chn„ g I„r Kim ,„n g Pi, reception. 




Post skills, moving with ease through 
diplomatic receptions and formal af- 
fairs, hoasting of all the important 
people he knows back in Washington. 
He would have been invaluable.” 
Tongsun Park also had one other as- 
set that would be bkdly needed by the 
Park Chung Hee government during 
that period, De Silva said. Through 
campus activities for conservative 
causes in the United States, and 
through social contacts with right- 
wing Republicans in Washington, 
Tongsun Park was well-known in anti- 
communist circles in the United 

States. . / 

It was “very important,” De Silva 




said, for Park Chung Hee and 'those 
who brought him to power” to estab- 
lish themselves in U-. S. minds, as be- 
ing anti-Communist since there were 
people in Washington who were still 
not 100 per cent convinced.” v 

In 1960, Park was the chairman of a - 
Korean student employment place- 
ment project in Seoul which received, 
a grant from the CIA-supported Asia - . 
'Foundation. .-v 

At the time he applied to the Asia 
Foundation, Park was also the head of 
the Korean Students Federation in 
the United States, . whose letterhead 
listed its national headquarters ; in 
Washington at ■ 2322 Massachusetts 
Ave. NW, at the time the address of 
the Korean embassy. • ■ , -- 

'T 1 !- ~ nt vs. s int * r * Tipi™ TCo- 

rean students educated in the. United 
States find jobs when they returned: 
home. 

When first queried by The Washing- 
ton Post, spokesmen for the Asia' 
Foundation could find “no records” of 
any grants to either Tongsun Park -or 
the Korean Students Federation. Af- 
ter several unsuccessful attempts to 
get information, a reporter read aloud 
from Tongsun Park’s letter of applica- 
tion and another piece of personal 
correspondence, in which Park con- 
fided that the application had been 
approved. 

Following that, the foundation, lo- 
cated a “small” grant Of $1,019 for. a 
group of Korean, students of. whom, 
Tongsun Park was . listed as “chair- 
man.” • 

Th.e Asia Foundation representative ... 
in Seoul to whom Tongsun Park made 
his application John E. (Jack) Janies, 
later told The Washington Post that 
he does not recall knowing Tongsun; 
Park. James — unlike some Asia Foun- : 
dation personnel at. the time— said 
that he was aware that it was CIA 
money he was dispensing. But he de 1 
nied that he would have been under 
any obligation to CIA headquarters to 
familiarize himself with Park’s back-.- 
ground or report to Washington about 
the recipients ofithe grant. - . . -r 

His successor, not speaking to the . 



James statement, put describing hisj 
own understanding, said the applica- 
tion itself should have been enough to i 
bring Park under the scrutiny of the 
CIA ■: ;; j 

William Filers, a Washingtonian', 
who represented the Asia Foundation ... 
in Seoul from . I960 to 1963, talking 
about how the foundation operated, 
said that, “there is, no, way we didn’t-' 
check Park out . .. . weM do a name - 
check, background, everything - to • 
make sure we were not dealing with’ a , 
red-hot Commie.”,- j 

Tongsun Park, according to an auto i; l 
biography; prepared for Georgetown 1 
University;, ' : I ' Was born in North Kttrea ’] 
A U.S. military chaplain who be-“l 
friended him during the Korean War , 
said that Park has “a high-r ankin g i-el- 1 
ative in either the North Korean gov-- ; 
emment or the military— -it was either 
his own brother or his mother’s : 
brother— I can’t remember which.” ■ : 
Students, in 1960, were the focus of 
much attention within the CIA The 
Asia Foundation was funueling up to 
$8 million of CIA money a. year into; 
anti-Communist ^academic , programs’ 
thrdughout the Far East. 

One of Tongsun Park’s - two' older ■ 
brothers, Ken Park, bad been an aide: . 
to Syngman tehee’s prime minister,!. 
Dr. John M. Chang.. ..When the stu->f 
dents overthrew Rhee, he was Sue-;- 
ceeded by Chang, who was thrown 
into jail by his successor, Park Chung.': 
Hee. , - - . 

Instead of falling into disfavor 
themselves when their family friend 
~ aii'CL ' iiTeiitcrr was uus ted/ ' the Park 
brothers quickly made friends with 
the new. military regime. , j 

Gregory Henderson, a professor at’ : 
the Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy at Tufts University who was cul- ; 
tural and later political counselor at- 
the U.S. embassy in Seoul in the early, 
1960s, knew Tongsun Park well then. 

Henderson, one of the most vocal , 
critics of the Park Chung Hee govern- ' 
ment, said that his unsympathetic atti-, 
tude toward the military regime was 
. “apparently a factor” in his. being re- 
moved abruptly from his post in Seoul 
and brought home. ’ ’ ; 

As the head of the . Korean Students 

See PARK, A15, Col. 1 , 



PARK, From A14 

Federation in the United States, Park 
called frequently on Henderson at the 
embassy. 

“He was no student activist, storm- 
ing the streets with his professors, 
getting shot at by the police and sol- 
diers,” Henderson recalled. He scoffed 
at a letter Park had written to an 
American educator at the time that 
makes it seem as if he were a partici- 
pant in the Student Revolution. 

Instead, Henderson said, Park used 
the prestige of his student work to .get 
to know key government figures who 



could help him, at home and in the 
United States. 

“He was a Wheeler-dealer, - even 
then,’’ Henderson said. 

Henderson, who served on a civic 
committee that helped Park get the 
Asia Foundation grant, also helped 
him stage; a charity concert for stu- 
dents that Park later boasted in a let- 
ter had raised “two million won 
($2,000)” which, was “forwarded to the 
Korean qmbassy in W ashington.” . 

Back.in the United States two years 
later Park’ got busy with another pro- 
ject which former associates of his 
say attracted the attention of the CIA 
— or should have. 

On Get. 12, 1964, Tongsun Park be- 
came an incorporator, a director and 
the president of a non-profit anti-Com- 
munist group that called itself the In : 
ternational Youth Federation - for 
Freedom; The group’s stated purpose, 
in papers filed, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, was to “promote freedom, lib- 
erty and democratic principles amOHg 
the youth of the free world and to do 
all things necessary to achieve these 
purposes.” 

Although others connected with 
IYFF during the two. years it was 
functioning denied that the American 
CIA contributed . anything in financial 
or : operational assistance, two of 
ir ttiiv’s lornier associates at ill j? 
confirmed to The Washington Post in 
separate interviews . that “someone 
from : the CIA” visited the IYFF of-’ 
fices occasionally to check on its ac- 
tivities. ... 

Among Park’s fellow incorpqrators 
and officers of IYFF was M. Douglas 
Caddy, a classmate of Park at George- 
town University. Caddy was later to 
figure in the Watergate affair. 

Caddy, now a Washington lawyer, 
was a friend of E. Howard Hunt 
Caddy was cited for contempt of court 
and jailed briefly in July, 1972, for 
refusing to answer questions about his 
relationship with Hunt. 

Caddy was telephoned by Hunt 
right after the arrest of the Watergate 
burglars and he appeared in court the 
morning following the break-in. All of 
the burglars had had ties with the 
CIA. 

Caddy and Hunt had shared an of- 
fice in 1970 .in. the public relations 
firm of Robert R, Mullen & Co., later 
identified as a CIA : front in the Far . 
.East.".-. - 5 ,,, - 

Caddy : admitted .. having, 

“intimations” about Mullen’s CIA ac- 
tivities but has denied that he himself 
has ever worked for the agency. 
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Then- Rep. Otto E. Passman (D-La.), left, during: a 1973 
visit to Seoul, with Kim Jong Pil, center, founder of the 
Korean CIA and .then-prime minister, 'and Philip C- 



Habib, then U. :S. ambassador to South Korea. The Pass- 
man trip was arranged by Tongsun Park, who was in the 
room, but but of camera range when photo was- taken. 



Caddy and Tongsun Park had been 
friends at Georgetown from their 
freshman year in 1956, when Park was 
elected class president. He and Caddy 
served together , oh the student coun- 
cil. 

When Park became president of the - 
Korean Students Federation in the 
U.S. in T958, the organization began 
distributing a glossy 'newspaper na- 
tionwide and Caddy was listed on the 
masthead as a consultant. 

Caddy was already well-known on 
college campuses around the country 
during that period as one of the 
founders of the conservative Young 
Americans for Freedom. 

Caddy was, a law school student at 
New York University in Manhattan 
when IYFF was founded. He was 
papers. The other officers included 
listed as secretary on the corporation : 



Riddell is the son of a former pss 
officer who later worked, the younger 
Riddell said, “on assignment” for. the 
CIA. One of Riddell’s sisters was 
working in the Overt Section of the 
agency when IYFF got, under way. 

Riddell said in a recent interview 
that he was “unaware” if the CIA had 
any interest in IYFF “other than to 
come by and check on us once in a 
while.” 

IYFF was- actually started earlier 
than its 1964 incorporation data, Rid- 
dell recalled. He and Park each con- 
tributed a “total of about' $3,000” of 
their own. money to begin, he said. 
Riddell’s father allowed them the use 
of a building. he owned on 18th Street. 
Eventually, IYFF moved into office 
space at 1534 Wisconsin Ave. NW, 
next door to a building that Park was 



at that time remodeling into what 
would - become The George Town 
Club. " ( - - 

Although Riddell was treasurer of 
IYFF, he said that he knew very little 
about the source of the organization’s 
income “except that it was all sup- 
posed to be raised in. direct mailing 
campaigns.” 

“We .were about $40,000 in debt 
when I got out," he said. “Tongsun 
must haye come up with the money 
somewhere, because I was down on 
notes with him for furniture and of- 
fice equipment, and stuff and no one 
ever. told me they didn’t get paid and 
IYFF never filed for bankruptcy”’ 

The executive director of IYFF was 
another former YAFer, James Fred 
Coldren. He, too. “vaguely” remem- 
bers someone from the CIA who came 



Roland M, Riddell, a former YAFer 
from Boston University who now is a 
mortgage banker in Washington, and 
Joseph W. Harrison, an Army buddy 
of Caddy’s who was employed at the 
time by the Republican National Com- 
mittee. - 





by “to talk” from time to time. But 
Coldren insisted that he believed the 
CIA’s interest to be . nothing but 
“curiosity about what we were up to.” 

Coldr'en’s duties at IYFF were 
taken over by Norman Larsen, a one- 
time stock company actor who had 
been working- previously here for H. 
L. Hunt’s right-wing educational “Life 
Line foundation.” 

Sometime after Larsen took over, 
the IYFF office' was, moved next door 
to The George Town Club, where Lar- 
sen became . manager. According- to 
Wes MeCune, director of Group. Re- 
; ’search, Inc.; a: liberal organization 
that keeps track of right-wing . activi- 
ties, IYFF continued to operate for a 
'period out of . The George Town Club. 

Anyone dialing the IYFF office in 
late 1966, , McCune’s '.records show, 
-would, be preferred by the telephone 
.company- to a number listed in the di- 
rectory, for- The George Town Coub. 



, ■ ... , . i i j 

Sen. Tower, who said in a recent in- i 
terview that he only “vaguely remem- .! 1 
bers” ever, having heard of IYFF, gave r ’ 
the organization his endorsement in a i ; 
letter written on his official Senate } 
stationery on Feb. 4, 1965. ' \\. 

• In addition to Hoover’s “Communist ! 
Party Line,” the IYFF promised sub- ; 
scribers a monthly - publication enti- 
tled “The Party Line” in which 
“IYFF’s highly qualified research 
staff reveals each day translations 
from Soviet and Chinese Communist' 
news organs, as well as daily reviews 
of monitored transcriptions of foreign 
radio broadcasts, plus excerpts; from 
all major Marxist-Socialist literature,” .-- 

According to a story on IYFF in JJu-‘ 
man Events on Aug. 21,- 1965, . the • 
group was also offering a Free World . 
Book Service to place ahti-Communist • \ 
books into junior high school, high 
school, college and university libraries .• 
in the United States and other coun-; 
tries. But the “major international 



Inquiries about IYFF' were referred to project” in preparation was to have 
the manager. Norm, Larsen, who as- ; been a Free World. Youth. Conference 

sured one caller from Group Research . in the fall of 1966. ’ tHo-'S i 



that IYFF -was still, operating and sell- No one connected with IYFF can. re- : 
ing its reference service. member if such a conference took ■ 

. . Norm-,. Larsen at first told The : place, . although Torigsun Park was ; 

Washington Post that' he; had never ' traveling all over the world . in' 1965 ; 

-heard, of IYFF, but when -informed and 1966, according to- travel records -' - 

that the paper had two files of his cor- and canceled airline tickets in the pos- ’ 

respondence as the- organization’s, ex- session of The'Washington Post. 
ecutive director, Larsen said: - j ■ During 1965 and 1966, Park made-at 

“I was givenithe title .of ' executive least three trips to Seoul, Honolulu, • 

d; renter, .but J jaevsrtead ?ny cor> nee- Hong Kong-. Kuala Lumpur. ' Osaka 

tion to the organization, it was just on , - and Tokyo. In. addition, he visited ,Sai- " j ‘ 
paper. When I was called in the lYFF gon, London, Cairo, Cologne Rome, 
was in shambles and there wasn’t.any Tehran, Athens and Alaska. id? ;■■■ 

money. I recommended that it be dis- Inside the United States, he was' 
banded and it was.” traveling between Washington, San 

A representative of McCune’s Francisco, Seattle, Chicago -and; ?L6* . 

Group Research paid the IYFF offices Angeles. “ ,, ' 

a visit in June, 1965, and judged them One former IYFF official remem'- } 
to be “extremely well-heeled for a bered some meetings with foreign stu- 

youth group.” One office, maintained dents in Washington, including one 

“for show” was reported to be whicl} included African and Oriental ; 

“outfitted for a $50,000 executive” groups invited to Park’s home. , 

with plush pile carpeting, shantung On Feb. 5, 1965, Park was in Seoul i 
draperies and an impressive (desk. ' - to sign a “Declaration of Common 

. One room was being turned by car- Purpose” with a government-endorsed ! 

penters into a library for “a staff of Free Asia Youth Alliance. A pale blue ; 

researchers.” Another contained a ■ leaflet proclaiming the signing, witii‘|t : J 

floor model Xerox machine, multi- picture of Park and his FAYA count-,, . 

pie-line telephones everywhere and erparts, announces their intention' Ip < 

stacks of IYFF pamphlets and broc- “champion a world-wide anti-Comiftfi,, j 

-hares in expensive , two- and three nist campaign ... to (involve) all j; 

color graphics. youth and youth organizations . .; id- i. 

The Group * Research visitor was eradicate Communism on earth.” , - ; 



told that IYFF. at that time had. al- 
ready sent out two fund-solicitation 
mailings of 500,000 each. Appeals car- 
ried endorsements and photographs of 
such well-known anti-Communists as 
Sen. Tower,- J. Edgar Hoover, Herbert 
A. Philbriek and Anna Chennault. 



According to one student revolution 
leader who is now a professor in the 
United States, the pact between IYFF 
and FAYA could not have been signed 
without the full backing of the Park 
Chung Hee government. “Most demo- 
cratic-minded students were in jail 



Hoover’s picture adorned one pam- 
phlet which promised would-be sub- 
scribers that a 12-month $20 subscrip- 
tion would bring them, among other 
things, a copy of the FBI Director’s 
“Communist Party Line.” 



then,” he said. “Including me.” ' - 

Washington Post staff tenter .; Charles 
R. Babcock and. researchers Rob in' ; 
Groom and Amy Nathan assisted in j 
the preparation of this article. - \ 




